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NARDO DI CIONE AND HIS TRIPTYCH IN THE 
GOLDMAN COLLECTION 


AT little triptych (Fig. 1), recently come into the Henry 
Goldman collection under Orcagna’s name, recalls to one that 
so much of the fourteenth century still lies in shadow, and that the most 
romantic artist of his age, Nardo di Cione, its actual painter, still re- 
mains one of its most shadowy figures. Sirén (in Giotto and Some of his 
Followers, Harvard University Press, 1917) is the first and only student 
to have prepared a large enough historical area for the building up of 
his ceuvre, but he ended by heaping up the ground with erroneous as- 
criptions, and by breaking through his outlines into those of his greater 
brother. And yet there seems to be no good reason why there should 
be any false notions about him, nor why they should have held on so 
stubbornly among the professionally learned; especially as Nardo’s 
indisputable frescoes at Sta. Maria Novella exhibit their own char- 
acteristics, and their divergencies from the altarpiece by Orcagna in 
the same chapel, so decisively. 

At the point we have reached, being the only authenticated work by 
Nardo (our authority being Ghiberti) , these frescoes remain radical for 
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all further attributions to him, as the altarpiece does for all attributions 
to Orcagna. 

Although at different times daubed over, and although, as in works 
of a similar scope, so much is due to the hands of assistants, there is 
enough of a uniformly high quality to relieve the guiding artistic per- 
sonality, and to measure the resources of its style, the variety of its 
stock of shapes and types. These frescoes show in sharp clearness be- 
side the altarpiece by Orcagna, a plasticity incidental to the descrip- 
tion of shape, rather than the direct bodying forth of energy. Or- 
cagna’s figures declare a starker plasticity, and an evident structural 
coherence — which are fundamental to all other implications. Nar- 
do’s, on the contrary, are suggestive rather than substantive; and their 
interest consists largely in what they convey in pantomime. His male 
and female figures alike are feminine in essence: he is, accordingly, at 
his best in painting female beauty before which he stands in ecstatic 
adoration; and his Paradise is a sort of dream of fair women. 

He is the earliest Italian to have sought insinuation in expression. 
This he achieved by half hiding the iris between narrowly open lids 
which do not altogether betray the mystery of its intimations. Full of 
a suspected promise it seems to swim languidly in its white field, with- 
out fixing upon any definite object. The eye runs into the shadow 
under it, which rises suddenly to the rounded cheek-bone and drops 
gradually to the jaw. The modelling tightens over the bone under- 
neath. The facial mask thus wins at once firmness, structure and mo- 
bility. The total effect, the sunk look, the feline passivity, the flexible 
face, startle at times by their Leonardesque character. In both Nardo 
and his more illustrious namesake the expression is the irradiation of 
an inner light; and, in both cases, a light whose flame yields no heat. 
The beauty of these women has all the allurements of form without 
the participation of the heart. 

The male figures have an odd purring gentleness about them — 
sometimes with a mock-ferocity of aspect — as if in such a paradise 
woman, the determining factor of life, imposed the determining char- 
acter upon the species. Even the old men who have a deep hollow run- 
ning round a prominent cheek-bone, with softly rippling beards and 
long flowing locks, manifest rather than a stubborn resistance to decay, 
only a complaisant senility. The figures move with a sweeping grace 
flaunting long majestic proportions. 

Certain details are peculiar to their author. The hair lies in clear 
threads against a dark ground, as it was left by the passing of the 
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broadly-spaced teeth of a comb. The hands, which suggest a fastidi- 


ousness, are affectedly bent at the wrist, and generally relaxed. The 
fingers are long, slender, at times bony. The draperies now hang full 
and heavy in long soft folds, now break with a sudden, capricious 


sharpness. 


Where the wall carries the original surface, and in the finest of the 
heads, chiefly, it reveals a facture more evident in the school of the 
Cioni than elsewhere, and possibly original with Nardo. This is a fine 
streaking that follows the curvature of the modelling planes intended 
to tighten them upon the bony mould: a detail of execution that shows 
more clearly in the frescoes than in the panels, but found on close ex- 
amination to be habitual with him. 

These isolated differentia, seen in an elusive or incommunicable 
context, and felt in their totality, characterize a definite personality, 
instinct with a fancy, a taste, and possessing a hand, that appear un- 
equivocally, and have been recognized in the following works: 


I-2. 


+ FS 


Florence, Sta Maria Novella, Cloisters. 


Four Scenes from the Life of the Virgin. 


Two Figures of Saints (Frescoes). 
Florence, Badia, Cappella Giocchi e Bastari. 


(Frescoes). 


Florence, Church of Ognissanti, Museum. 
St. Benedict with Scene from his life. 


(Fresco). 


partly ruined, but very likely by Nardo). 


(Fragment of Predella). 


Scenes of the Passion. 


(Reinforced and 


Florence, Berenson Collection. Scene from the Life of St. Benedict. 


New York, Historical Society. Large Virgin and Saints. 
London, Victoria and Albert Museum. Coronation. 
Fiesole, Museo Bandini. Crucifixion. 

Munich, Alte Pinakotek. Two Panels each containing Five Saints. 
(Execution due partly to assistants). 


In addition to these I am claiming the following paintings for 


Nardo: 


Io. 
EL, 


12. 


New Haven, Yale University, Jarves Collection. 


Saints John, the Baptist and Peter (Figs. 2, 3). 


London, National Gallery. Saints John, the Evangelist; John, the Bap- 
tist; and St. James (Fig. 4). 
New York, Henry Goldman Collection. Small Triptych representing 


the Virgin between St. Peter and St. John, the Evangelist. 


I intend this group of paintings, which I consider to contain all 
that are assignable to Nardo, to imply a rejection of all others; and 
among these the rejection of two alone would require some explana- 
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tion. They are two triptychs, one in the church of Sta. Croce in Flor- 
ence (the Madonna with Sts. Gregory and Job) ; and the other in the 
Academy in Florence (the Trinity between Sts. Romuald and John, 
the Evangelist), both dated 1365, and executed by a contemporary of 
Nardo, far the ablest among his assistants, who seems to have had a 
hand also in the painting of the Munich panels. Here is a painter 
working under the joint influence of Nardo and Orcagna, very prob- 
ably on the latter’s designs or ideas, which he does his middling best 
to conform to. But he is haunted by Nardo’s romanticism, by Nardo’s 
types and Nardo’s beauty, and there is something in the serenity be- 
sides that has tempted Suida to attribute the two pictures to this mas- 
ter. But the dryness of expression in the male figures, the incomplete 
articulation betray the imitator — an imitator for all that, if one will 
stop to examine the predelle, with enchantments of his own. 

The conviction of Nardo’s authorship of the National Gallery 
Saints can hardly be communicated by bare and chilling confronta- 
tion. They are so deeply pervaded with the genius of Nardo that our 
first glance must persuade us without descending to details. Their 
manner of standing, with an evasion of direct fall of weight, and a sug- 
gestion of a lazy, swaying gait make them look as if they had just 
walked out of the Paradise. The slit eyes of the St. John, for example, 
with the half-covered iris bound by a well-marked contour and sharp- 
ly pointed with a pupil, moving mysteriously behind the level lids, con- 
tain the same insinuation as the eyes of the sainted ladies in the lower 
tiers of this composition. They have the same flat noses and high 
rounded cheek-bones that give them the air of savages. The third from 
the right in the bottom row holds her book similarly, and a little to her 
right the angel leading the nun by the hand is wrapped in draperies 
that break into the same angular folds. The hair of St. John is 
streaked and falls in hanks down the neck exactly as (to take one of 
many instances) in the fourth figure from the right in the bottom row 
of the Paradise. One would have to go to other paintings on panel 
rather than to fresco for the limpid execution of the National Gallery 
figures and although one should meet with the same full, neatly-con- 
toured mouth in almost any youthful head in the Paradise, one would 
find the closest repetition of John’s lips, curved, crested and tipped like 
his, in the Virgin, and in the Child, of the New York Historical Society 
Nardo (Fig. 5). What holds of the St. John would hold of the two 


other saints. 
The two Saints in the Jarves Collection with which Orcagna has 
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been consistently accredited are austere, spirited, and in style so close 
to the Historical Society panel that they might be assumed to fall into 
its period. The drapery is of the same stuff, and drawn into festooned 
folds, as in the Virgin and in the Baptist of the Last Judgment in the 
Strozzi chapel and in the lowest figures on the left of the Paradise. The 
structure of the Baptist’s head and neck reappear in the aged apostle in 
the lower tier at the extreme left of the Last Judgment. His ear recurs 
in the angel nearest the centre in the fifth tier left of the Paradise. The 
level upper lid, the glance, the inorganic modelling are Nardesque traits 
to be found passim in the Strozzi chapel. His long black locks, which 
will be remembered in The Historical Society painting, are to be found 
in the Baptist of the Last Judgment, and in an Apostle seated behind 
him. The rim of St. Peter’s ear painted in a light tone with the inside 
running down to a much lower key recurs unfailingly in the frescoes, 
and the whole ear and the left hand are repeated in the Evangelist of 
the Goldman Triptych. The hair has the same stringiness as in the 
frescoes — a distinguishing trait for Nardo; and the hands are sharply 
outlined and articulated as in other of his accepted panels. 

The expression of Peter’s face, the emphasis in the gesture, the de- 
termination in the whole action, mark, isolate and define the cardinal 
discrepancy between the temperaments of Nardo and his brother. 

One might enumerate as many reasons to dispute the attribution 
of these two panels to Orcagna as one has to prove them by Nardo — 
still no demonstration would seem conclusive to anyone who cannot 
see the contrasting calm and command of Orcagna’s figures and the 
promise of ultimate energy. There is no hesitancy in any movement 
because the will and nerves are unimpaired, but a latent conviction as 
in all great art, that gives every gesture an air of inevitability. 

Of all the panels hitherto attributed to Nardo, the small triptych of 
the Goldman Collection is the most carefully and sensitively planned. 
The stamping of the borders and halos, the tooling of the stuffs, the 
laying on of the color from beginning to end, are of the most finished 
workmanship. It passes beyond mere sharpness and honesty of exe- 
cution into a kind of preciosity. The figures in the healthy gem-like 
solidity of color stand against the luminous gold, which shines out like 
the shy light of early morning. The two flanking saints are turned 
ceremoniously towards the Virgin, as if in observance of some divine 
usage, unifying the three leaves in a single symmetry in a way similar 
to Orcagna’s in his polyptych. The draperies generalize the silhouettes 
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and assimilate them to the architectural structure of the whole triptych. 
In the central compartment which tapers upward in a graceful con- 
vergence, the Virgin, large by contrast to the two saints, conforming to 
its lines, looms to emphatic dominance; and the hush she spreads 
about her affects one like a musical pause into which the interrupted 
melody continues. The Child wrapped in gorgeous brocade seems 
sympathetically absorbed in the mother’s preoccupation, and her frame, 
like an attuned instrument, responds sensitively to the Child. 

In the pious hush of the action a look of passionate benevolence 
floats up to her face, as in no other Florentine Virgin earlier than Bot- 
ticelli, and she is sunk in the same dream a hundred years before him. 

But if the mood of the triptych has later affinities, it separates the 
picture from the prevailing contemporary feeling in Florence, which is 
directer and less attenuated through refinements. Even Daddi’s ma- 
donnas, of all Florentine madonnas most closely related to those of 
Nardo, seem to live in a far different world. They possess a smaller 
degree of introspection, and greater warmth and playfulness. In Nar- 
do’s world there is no drama, and the action of the people is a survival 
of critical happenings long passed. Everything is in a state of lyrical 
rumination, and lives in a dreamland of disappointed or unfounded 
hopes. The individual is the object of a fate that detaches him from 
all actual life. 

This lyrical mood in Nardo, with its implications of sensibility, is 
related to the Sienese painting of the early Trecento. The romanti- 
cism, the exquisite acuteness of emotion of Simone Martini and his 
followers enchanted him, as they enchanted all Florentines not ex- 
clusively possessed by the sturdy native genius. In style he is true to 
the Giottesque tradition but his taste, his sentiment and his tone have 
become Sienized. The most conspicuous and distinguishing trait in 
Nardo, the long slit eye, derives, by the most direct course, from Si- 
mone. Even the unequal scale of a Virgin represented in three-quar- 
ters between smaller saints in full length — the unique Florentine in- 
stance — would seem of Sienese origin, and occurs only once (to my 
knowledge) before this: in Duccio’s triptych at the National Gallery 
in London. 

The Goldman picture measures 0.75 x 0.66 m. and with the excep- 
tion of the trefoil is in well-nigh perfect state. The central part shows 
the only other representation of the Virgin and Child besides the His- 
torical Society panel among Nardo’s accepted works. What differ- 
ences exist between the two, are incidental to discrepancies of state 
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scale and period. The heads of both are similarly constructed in light 
and shade. Both have similar width, similar long narrow eyes simi- 
larly spaced in it, with the boundaries of the face continuing in those 
of the neck; the same shadow dividing one from the other. The 
lower lids are underscored with a long, faint shadow. Below it rises 
the cheek-bone with a slight depression under it. The fine taper- 
ing fingers of the Goldman Virgin have grown sparer; but they have 
retained the same delicate touch. The Christ’s face is younger and 
plumper, but the hair is streaked identically over the same under- 
painting. 

The Goldman Virgin, however, stands even closer to the female 
figures in the Strozzi Chapel Paradise (Fig. 6). The lurking move- 
ment in her easy posture, the slight yielding tilt of her head, its mould, 
the hair, the flat nose, the dainty budded lips and above them a sharp 
caret joined by two parallels to the nostrils, will be found again and 
again there. But that depth of wistfulness in her glance will not be 
met with until one has reached the Virgin at the top. The contours 
throughout are neither descriptive nor constructive. The artist instead 
generalizes the patterns of the figure to bring them into directer rela- 
tion with their areas and with each other. The lack of explicit plas- 
ticity in the lateral leaves is due to an over elaboration of the drapery ; 
still I think it furnishes no ground for assuming assistance. The fore- 
heads, cheek-bones, the noses come forward into light by the same 
gradation and have the same way of sinking back into shadow as in 
the heads at the Strozzi chapel. The frown has the same fork between 
the brows. The hair, the identical fall, texture and consistency. These 
analogies are specified in the Evangelist of the right leaf and in the 
grey beard in the fourth tier on the right of the Paradise, third from the 
centre (Fig. 7). 

If, now, the three works I have added to the other acceptable ones 
by Nardo, help us to define his vision, his taste, his sentiment, they 
do not lead us into the mystery of his evolution. It is reasonable to 
trust the conjecture that the Strozzi chapel frescoes were painted about 
the time of Orcagna’s polyptych dated 1357, but there is nothing in the 
relation of these two works that could give us a key to the chronological 
ordering of the other paintings about them. None of them bears either 
a date or a clue to one. 

Still taken together they release a consistent and distinct personal 
quality. The Berenson and Ognissanti predelle, and the predelle of the 
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two triptychs of 1365 by a follower, give us a peep into heavenly land- 
scapes lying under the spell of a magical light. His spacing of figure 
patterns over romantic settings of rocks and trees is the most evoca- 
tive in the fourteenth century. 

Nardo’s loveliness, his elegance, make it clear his imagination was 
warmed and caressed by the beauty that may be seen — and by beau- 
ties as well as by beauty — but here and there, as in the Virgin and 
the Eternal of the Paradise there is also a poetic exaltation, which 
sometimes suggests even such a master as Giorgione. 


Richard Uf - 


New York 


J. ALDEN WEIR 


F, yielding to the temptation of categories, we separate American 

painters into those who have distinction and those who lack it, — 
preeminent among the first class ranks J. Alden Weir. The extreme 
modernist paints with a sledge hammer, but Weir touched his canvas 
with a magician’s wand. His art had that indefinable quality which 
good breeding lends to manners. The whole of his work was greater 
than any of its parts and the man himself was greater than his work. 
The sources of such a gift lie far back in noble influences, in highbred 
progenitors. He had that old-fashioned attribute — style. In this 
pounding age the still small voice of Art, which is style, too often whis- 
pers its message unheard. But Weir listened. 

He stood for quality in painting; he specialized not in raw chunks 
of life but in life alchemized by the spiritual. Much modernistic paint- 
ing jars because it cries aloud its creator’s lack of background and fore- 
ground. In Weir’s painting we sense a personality whose roots strike 
deep into the culture of both past and present. Its charm and tender- 
ness are as poles asunder from the heavy hand«dness of ultra modern 
art. He belonged to a group of artists whose work strikes the finer 
chords. But he also belonged to the true Independents, not egomaniacs 
who have thrown off the restraints of judgment and taste, but inde- 
pendent in not being the slaves of any fad, tradition or school; they 
have learned of the masters of the ages without losing their own indi- 
viduality. Weir had poise, yet he was in the best sense an experimen- 
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talist. Each of his paintings was a new discovery rather than the yield 
of an exhausted vein. 

Although an independent and an impressionist he satisfied the con- 
servative standards of Europe and America. 

His father, Robert W. Weir, was a distinguished painter and an in- 
structor of drawing at West Point Academy. Heredity planted the 
seed of the son’s talent and early environment watered it. Born in 
1852 at West Point, Alden Weir became his father’s pupil, when twenty 
years old he went to Paris for further instruction. In Paris he studied 
under Gérome but his intimate friend was Bastien-Lepage. However, 
French training merely stimulated him into following his own individ- 
ual route. He soon threw off the very slight influence which Gérdme 
exerted upon his manner. A trip to Spain made him an intense ad- 
mirer of Velasquez. He responded to the work of Rembrandt and 
Franz Hals and to French Impressionism. 

After returning from Europe he married and lived in Connecticut 
loved by many friends. It would be impossible to understand his work 
without taking into consideration his personality which was an integral 
part of it. The aristocracy of his mind and spirit animated his com- 
manding presence: masculine beauty characterized his strong regular 
features, his splendid brow and glowing dark eyes. His gift lay in ex- 
pressing the joy of living in the terms of a fine, sensitive, sincere nature. 
Such a nature puts into commonplace experiences its own rare essence, 
glorifying them by the transfusion. This impregnation produces in- 
tensely expressive work. 

Weir was a real human being, fond of a hearty laugh, of hunting 
and fishing, of a good story before a glowing hearth fire. He was an 
affable host and club member. His friends like to reminisce concern- 
ing his sunny temper, his quickness to detect the humorous side of a 
situation, to point out a bit of hidden beauty, to extend the hand of good 
fellowship. He did not affect the pale cast of internationalism as an ex- 
cuse for turning his back upon his own country in a crisis. At the age 
of forty-six he volunteered for active military service in the war with 
Spain. He regretted our slowness in entering the World War and al- 
though old and in poor health he marched in the Preparedness Parade. 

In his freedom from salon influence and in his fondness for the out- 
doors he resembled Thayer. But he enjoyed Nature as a lover of beau- 
ty and a sportsman rather than as a scientist. Next to painting, fishing 
was his favorite occupation ; he knew the streams of England as well as 
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those of Connecticut. Rejecting the clever virtuosity of the salonnier 
he expressed in each of his paintings a new outlook born of spiritual ef- 
fort and a wholesome life. 

He manipulates pigment with tenderness — his color has charm, at 
times a delicious bloom. He is versatile in his range which includes 
figure, landscape, still life and portraiture. His handling of atmosphere 
shows that he has clasped hands with impressionism and carried away 
the happy touch. After Weir found himself he painted in a rather high 
key with luminous shadows. But America with characteristic skep- 
ticism toward her own talent, was too much occupied in admiring 
Monet and Besnard to feel much interest in Twachtman and Weir. 
These two did not imitate Monet, they bent French impressionism to 
their own purpose. 

Weir’s work combines vitality with exquisite sensitiveness. In 
some of his landscapes we feel that this sensitiveness has gained the up- 
per hand resulting in loss of impact. His output is uneven in inspira- 
tion, but unfailing in distinction. 

He paints women as a gentleman sees them, with chivalry and un- 
derstanding, and he was evidently fortunate in finding models to his 
mind. Does the materialism of many modern portraits of women 
come from the artist’s subjective conception of his model or from his 
faithfully objective portrayal of her? One can imagine what Weir 
must have thought of the modernistic “smart” woman in life and in 
painting. He portrays the feminine nature of aristocratic sensibilities. 
Thayer and Weir are alike in their reverence for womanhood, they 
both prefer the descendant of old Anglo-Saxon lineage, though Weir 
does not confine himself to this type. Unlike Thayer Weir prefers to 
interpret her in the late Summer of life, mellowed in spirit and trained 
in intellect. He and Dewing are the American painters who best rep- 
resent the woman of mature charm. 

Increasingly Weir’s style became atmospheric and romantic. Yet 
he uses romance with discrimination. Although his style is unrealis- 
tic, it is alive and at times delicately sensuous, as in his painting of 
fullblown roses, where the rich texture of the petals fills the senses with 
the imagined aroma of ripe pollen. His creations bloom unobtrusively 
in the garden of painting like exquisite yet healthy plants. He is, par 
excellence, the sympathetic interpreter of American women and land- 
scapes. 

His farm at Branchville, Conn., a picturesque arrangement of 
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woods, hills and boulders, gave him material for some of his best pic- 
tures — including “The Red Bridge” at The Metropolitan Museum. 
Like a colorful spiderweb the red frame work of the bridge spans the 
stream in which its stone foundations are planted. The tranquil river 
holds a reflected world of light and color accented by the mirrored 
outline of the red bridge. The foliage has the pale yet vital greens 
of New England June. In the foreground a few leafless treeforms are 
tremulous with light. In this study the red bridge is the central theme 
embroidered by atmospheric harmonies. 

“The Green Bodice”, also at The Metropolitan Museum, although 
painted from a professional model, represents that rare apparition in 
modern art — a lady. We have her facing us in the mirror and en pro- 
file outside it. She wears her plumed black hat and black feather boa 
like a lady, the hand half concealed by a deep lace cuff expresses refine- 
ment, so do her unaggressive features, her quiet glance, her fine brown 
hair. The green bodice of brocaded silk catches the light in silvery 
gleams. 

His “Flower Seller” in the Brooklyn Museum is an experiment of 
quite a different sort, sombre in tone and nearer to being a picture with 
a story than any other of Weir’s we have seen. The figure of an old 
blind man with massive seared face and big blunt fingered hands pa- 
tiently clasped on his staff makes the background for the palefaced lit- 
tle girl who raises her serious eyes to petition a market for her violets. 
“The Willimantic Thread Factory” at the Brooklyn Museum well ex- 
emplifies his beautifying of the prosaic. The big white factory con- 
fronts us uncompromisingly, midway on a gently sloping hillside. Lu- 
minous atmosphere inundates the scene. The blue sky sails white 
cloudboats; the hillside blossoms with white cottages up to its very 
crest. Peaceful industry fits well in the setting of a mild summer land- 
scape. 

In his “Return from the Fishing Party”, no wind stirs the trees, yet 
their foliage vibrates with light: the pattern of light and shade is 
worked out in delicate detail: the terrace suggests the precision of 
the landscape gardener: a group of ladies in shade hats and summer 
gowns with their fishing poles make a gracious note in the centre fore- 
ground: the greygreen tones of the foliage, the blue of the summer 
sky are ineffably soft. Up to the very end he labored in spite of pro- 
tracted illness. One of his last pictures was painted in 1918 —“Knit- 
ting”, a tribute to the American woman and the cause she served. 
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He is a fine draughtsman and master in atmospheric effects. Al- 
though his art has authority, it is not incisive; perhaps it lacks some- 
what the biting-in acid. His work unlike that of the aggressive mod- 
ernists does not cut and bruise. His delicate fancy so transforms the 
prose of life that it ceases to wound. He preferred the ordinary 
(though not repellant) aspects of his own country to the more con- 
venient picturesqueness of foreign lands; he did not feel obliged to ex- 
patriate himself in order to find inspiration. Like Thayer he was a 
genuine American. He represented the fine old tradition electrified by 
a new civilization. He embodied a phase of personality little compre- 
hended by Europeans — a temperament which adds to the quiet joy of 
living a touch of pensiveness, to sensitiveness the adventurous spirit. 
Foreigners call America commercial minded, but the highest type of 
American has a shy idealism, indeed idealism animates a much wider 
field of new world thought and living than superficial judgment dis- 
covers. In this fundamentally American viewpoint lies the aristoc- 
racy of the spirit to which both Weir and Thayer belonged. 

But Thayer loved the grandeur of mountains, the loneliness of 
their transfigured peaks, the terror of their sombre shadows, the mys- 
terious depths of forests, while Weir chose the gentler aspects of fields, 
pastures and sunlit woods. Thayer loved winter and the coming of 
night in solitary places, but Weir preferred summer warmth and light 
- - he too, knew Night, though in Her friendlier aspects. Thayer’s pic- 
tures bespeak brooding thought and rugged strength, Weir’s are subtler 
and more genial. Unlike Thayer, Weir had a prolific brush. His per- 
sonality was perhaps more radiant than Thayer’s, but they were alike 
in having a beautiful kindliness. Weir was so helpful to younger art- 
ists, so generous minded to all, that professional jealousy, which covers 
like poison ivy the path of many artists, withered to the roots in his 
presence. 

He had the mingling of wisdom and progressivism which is the ac- 
quisition of the cultured mind; his discriminating taste was relied upon 
by the conservatives, yet his name was associated with more than one 
radical movement. He had not the mysticism of Ryder nor the epic 
quality of Thayer. His endowment was more in the lyric vein — lyrics 
conceived in sunlit hours rather than in the deep shadows of passion 
and tragedy. Unlike many artists he maintained his best level to the 
end, fulfilling the dream he had dreamed. 

Not only did his work have rare distinction,—he himself was the 
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personification of distinction. His life and its environment were beau- 
tiful. He had much personal attractiveness, he was surrounded by a 
handsome family — his homes both in New York and Connecticut rep- 
resented the finest American tradition expressed in old oak, delicate 
porcelain, great blazing hearth fires and in celebration of national and 
religious holidays. With increasing years his rich personality ex- 
pressed itself more and more beautifully in his daily life and in his art. 
His death left his personal friends and the admirers of his work with a 


sense of irretrievable loss. 


New York "i atihue Uleaek &Y 


THE COLLECTION OF MEDICI JEWELS RESTORED 
BY AUSTRIA TO ITALY 


NE of the most conspicuous collections of jewels of the seven- 

teenth and eighteenth centuries was that one, — the final rem- 
nant of many hundreds of pieces, — which up to the end of the World 
War belonged to the Hofmuseum at Vienna, and was recently restored 
to Italy, its former possessor, by virtue of the provisions of the treaty 
of Saint-Germain, and a special convention regarding works of art 
between Austria and Italy. 

This is the treasure that was assembled in the course of two cen- 
turies by the Medici family that governed Tuscany up to 1737, when, 
as a result of the war of the Polish Succession, whereby Lorraine was 
assigned to Stanislaus Leszcinski and Tuscany passed to the house of 
Lorraine, the latter managed by a mixture of violence and craft to get 
possession of the goods of the Crown and of the personal property of 
the last descendant of the princely family, which were thereupon dis- 
patched to Vienna to enrich the imperial collections. 

This transfer was a spoliation without semblance of legality. Noth- 
ing more is needed, to demonstrate this, than to recall the Convention 
signed at Vienna the-31st of October, 1737, between the Princess Elet- 
trice, sister of the dead Gian Gastone, (last Grand-Duke of the Medici 
House) and Duke Francis of Lorraine, who had succeeded him as 
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sovereign of Tuscany. In this the agreement was made that all the 
property of the Medici should pass to the new sovereign, but with the 
condition that all objects that might be considered ornaments of 
State, or such as might be of interest to the public or attract the atten- 
tion of foreign travellers, should never be removed or taken from Flor- 
ence or the Grand-duchy. But notwithstanding the fact that this con- 
dition was accepted by the House of Lorraine, and found confirmation 
in the will of the Princess Elettrice, not more than two or three years 
elapsed before demands began to be made on the part of Grand-duke 
Francis II and his wife, Queen Maria Theresa, for the jewels. The 
documents published by Zobi and including the letters exchanged be- 
tween Francis and his wife, and the old Princess Anna Maria, show 
with the utmost clearness with what skill and insistence the Princess 
was beset in the attempts to secure the treasure. The Empire was in 
the throes of vital struggles; the coffers of the Treasury were empty ; 
money was a supreme necessity. Every means therefore, from suppli- 
cations to intimidation and threats, was employed to persuade the 
Princess to give up the jewels, at least for deposit with some banker 
of Pisa or Genoa to guarantee a loan. But Anna Maria would not 
yield, nor allow herself to be browbeaten even when the demand came 
in categorical fashion through the agency of the officials of the Guard, 
refusing to release not only her personal jewels but those of the Crown 
as well. A few years later, however, when death came to the aged in- 
valid in 1743, the struggle ended as might be expected. The jewels 
were hastily seized: the necklaces, ear-rings, brooches, rings, bracelets, 
aigrettes, and all the precious and countless bibelots; the snuff-boxes, 
coffers, perfume-cases, toilet necessaires, precious trinkets of every 
kind, in which the Medici House was extraordinarily rich; a rapid 
selection was made and everything or nearly everything packed up and 
shipped to Vienna, leaving only a melancholy souvenir in the inven- 
tories of the Court, — the words “a Vienna” beside the notation of 
each object that had gone. But these words are sufficient to show that, 
aside from the personal jewels of the Princess Elettrice, — her rings, 
pearl necklaces, pendants, and parures of brilliants, that is to say the 
ornaments more particularly of feminine use including the famous and 
colossal Florence Diamond, — more than a thousand pieces were ille- 
gally transferred to Vienna, of which only eighty-three, including the 
gold medallions, were still preserved in the Hofmuseum to be found 
again in the course of the accurate and diligent search made by the 
Italian agents. 
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Tue Meonici JEweELs 


Reading from left to right. ‘Top row; No. 1 Peddler on an enamelled horn, with rubies, emeralds and pearls. No. 2 Gondola 
of gold, with diamonds, pearls and rubies, containing a cavalier and a lady, with gondoliers and musicians. No. 3 Siren of pearl 
and green enamel, set with brilliants. No. 4 Gondola of pearl and gold, set with rubies and brilliants, containing a cavalier and 
lady. Second row; No. 5 Lamb of pearl, enamel and brilliants. No. 6 Sea monster of pearls and brilliants. No. 7 Ox of pearl 
and gold, with collar of rubies and emeralds. No. 8 Tortoise of pearl and brilliants. No. 9 Lizard in gold, pearl and green enam- 
el, with eyes of brilliants. No. 10 Perfume bottle of pearl and green enamel. Third row; No. 11 Dragon of gold, enamel and 
pearl, with rubies. No. 12 Necessaire for perfume, in red ivory and gold with incised design, set with diamond studs. No. 13 Cock 
of pearl, with head and tail in gold, brilliants and sapphires, and a large ruby on his breast. Fourth row; No. 14 Mouse of pearl 
and gold with eyes of brilliants. No. 15 Pigeon of pearl and enamel. No. 16 Ostrich of pearl and enamel, holding a ruby in its 
lifted foot. No 17 Peacock of pearl, with wings, head and claws of enamelled gold; tail of blue enamel with “‘eyes’’ of brilliants. 














Tue Mepicr JEwets 


Enamel Cupid mounted on a horse in enamelled pearl. 


es. No. 24 Dwarf wi 




















It is not difficult to imagine where the rest had gone, if one reads 
the letters of Maria Theresa and considers the necessities of Austria at 
the time. Evidently all the pieces in which the commercial value of the 
stones was considerably greater than the artistic worth, had their 
stones removed and sold and went to the crucible to be turned into 
money for the expenses of war. Some departed in the form of gifts; 
others, held in pawn for loans that were never repaid, passed into other 
hands and disappeared ; some may have been stolen; only the few which 
were probably considered the most conspicuous examples of the Medici 
treasure, and whose loss could not be faced, have come back to us to 
recall the luxury of a Court that was one of the most brilliant of the 
Renaissance, and was served over a period of centuries by a pleiad of 
artists, foreign as well as Italian, that did their part toward making the 
name of Medici famous in the world. 

The jewels which interest us particularly are only to a small degree 
personal ornaments, — pendants, pectorals, buttons; the rest are small 
exquisite trifles for the table, precious bibelots characteristic of the 
taste of the time and of a regal sumptuousness, objects with which rich 
amateurs loved to surround themselves in the centuries that have 
passed. 

In the majority of cases a pearl of irregular shape has furnished to 
the artist its capricious suggestion of the central portion of a beast: 
an elephant, peacock, cock, horse, monkey, mouse, or even a human 
grotesque; thus with additions of more or less extent the artist suc- 
ceeds in rendering with truth and elegance the form desired, without 
revealing save in cases of exceptional difficulty the effort it cost him to 
adapt to his purpose the contours fixed by nature. The rarity of the 
materials, — gold, pearls, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, opals, 
—is reinforced by a technical skill on the part of the jewellers, en- 
gravers, enamellers, and setters which is truly marvellous, and reveals 
a mastery that has never been, and can never be, surpassed. In this 
respect certain pieces may be considered real masterpieces, for ex- 
ample the perfume-necessaire in carved red ivory, surmounted by three 
eagles’ heads and adorned with engraved bands of gold and minute 
gold globules, so beautiful in technique that the piece achieves the 
highest expression of the jeweller’s art. 

But it is not a question, in these objects, of technique alone. 
Technique, if it signified in antiquity the whole of art, it now applied to 
a single aspect thereof, and that in fact which may be called its most 
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manual phase; while some of the artists who produced these jewels 
manifest a precision of observation, a faculty of synthesis, a brilliance 
of representation, a whole complex in fact of artistic qualities that 
transcend the manual in their intellectuality, to a degree that lifts 
them above the ordinary members of their craft. Note, for example, 
with what truth and brevity, with what humour and vitality, they ren- 
der the peculiar characteristic forms, movements, and instincts of ani- 
mals. The ox reclines on the ground with such tranquil and solemn 
heaviness that we forget his minute proportions; an ostrich runs with 
its whole body stretched in flight and head slightly turned to keep an 
eye on its pursuer; embodiment of vanity, the peacock stands on slen- 
der feet and spreads the “eyes” of its tail, holding erect the while its 
neck and elegant head, caught by the artist in full movement, in fatu- 
ous search of the spectator’s admiration; the elephant moves upon his 
meadow of emerald with cumbersome sloth; a proud cock, in all the 
colours of feathers, crest and wattles, scratches the earth with nervous 
claw, so life-like that one expects to hear the crow issue from his swol- 
len throat and arching neck; the mouse in rapid flight crumples and 
twists its little body out of equilibrium the better to squeeze itself into 
the hole that offers refuge. And it is to be noted that this little miracle 
of observation and rendering is executed solely by minute additions to 
the pearl, with movements of paws, of snout, of ears and tail; whoever 
worked upon this jewel possessed at least one of the requisites of a 
great artist, — the ability to reach the maximum of expression with a 
minimum of means. Nor must another quality be forgotten, consist- 
ing in the unerring taste with which the materials (gold, enamels, 
precious stones) are distributed to satisfy an exacting sense of colour. 
A little lizard has a body of green enamel with high lights in gold, but 
its back is made of a thin plate of pearl, whose polished reflections 
render in the best possible way the viscous luminosity of the animal’s 
skin. Fora siren, the artist has employed a pearl to counterfeit the sea 
foam that breaks against the tail, and covered the body with a green 
enamel so lucid, transparent and varied in tone that the jewel seems 
itself some prodigy created in the depths of the sea. A winged dragon, 
whose pearl body uncoils into an attitude of defense, has scales of 
green enamel on gold ground and wings with veining in gold, all of 
which provides an harmonious ensemble of colour that seems to issue 
from nature rather than from art, and tricks us into a vision of the 
most monstrous creature that ever was conjured up by the teller of a 
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fairy tale. But one would never finish if each piece be described, and 
the sense of colour illustrated by the examples cited above is quite as 
well exhibited in the choice of the precious stones that adorn the ped- 
estals of the human figures, or of the colours of the enamels that dec- 
orate the pergola of green and flower-studded blue, sheltering Bacchus 
with his cask, the paniers of the ivory mules who carry the little flasks 
of perfume, or the ivory figurines of the peddler with pack on shoulder 
and the peasant girl balancing on her head a basket of fruit. 

Notwithstanding all this, we have heard an occasional sententious 
super-zsthete declare, concerning these objects of an art which had 
arrived at the highest point of its development, that they are “in bad 
taste.” Perhaps, — for our taste of today." Such critics forget that 
when used in this sense there is nothing so subjective and so devoid of 
absolute truth than the word “taste”; and that to separate a work of 
art, and especially a work of decorative art, from the epoch and atmos- 
phere in which it was produced, is to no longer understand or appre- 
ciate it. It is obvious that taste, like fashion, is a matter of evolution, 
and that we would not understand today, upon the neck of a modern 
lady, one of these pectorals that would perhaps outweigh all the silks 
that make up her toilette. But we must imagine such jewels in the 
grandiloquent setting of the coiffures of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, in the magnificence of form and colour that marked the 
feminine habiliments of bygone days, among laces and furbelows, 
robes and crinolines, minuets and fans, sedan-chairs and berlins. In 
such times and places, among such usages and modes, with such ma- 
terial setting and such society, these Dibelots regain their significance 
and savour and find a perfect response in the contemporary taste, — 
a taste that to be sure is not our own, but that of many a generation 
in the past and deserving to be considered in connection with its time, 
just as we must consider and comprehend these objects as character- 
istic symptoms of the society that loved them. At the Court of Flor- 
ence, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, they certainly repre- 
sented the quintessence of elegance and refinement; it would be a tru- 
ism to repeat that we, and not they, have changed. 

The very number of these trinkets in the treasury of Tuscany shows 
how highly they were appraised. Some of them must probably be 
dated in the last years of the Cinquecento, as for example the 
“battimpetto” with two figurines in enamel in an interlace of volutes 
and branches, in which one might detect an echo of Cellini’s work. 
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But the majority belong to the second half of the seventeenth century 
or the first years of the eighteenth, and are very likely of foreign work- 
manship, either acquired outside of Italy or commissioned from for- 
eign artists (Germans especially) who worked in Florence. It is quite, 
in fact, within the range of probability that some of the jewels came to 
the Court of Tuscany from beyond the Alps through the medium of 
Gian Guglielmo, Elector Palatine and husband of Anna Maria dei 
Medici. 


MiLan 


HANS AND CONRAD WITZ 


HE problem of the Frick Pieta (Figure 1) seems to have become 
more complicated by the discovery of a very similar composition. 
This Pieta has been discussed by several art critics since the Bruges ex- 
hibition in 1902, especially by B. Berenson in an excellent essay on An- 
tonello da Messina in this magazine in 1915. It has been unanimously 
attributed to some South French or Burgundian artist of the middle of 
the fifteenth century, (Roger Fry’s opinion that it was the work of An- 
tonello da Messina has not found much favor.) When the second com- 
position (Figure 2) became known a year ago, it had been designated 
as the original from which the Frick Pieta has been copied, by several 
connoisseurs. Suppose the picture found more recently were the model 
for the French masterpiece. This picture without the donor shows Ger- 
man, especially upper Rhine characteristics, as Dr. M. J. Friedlander 
and Dr. A. L. Mayer both recognised immediately. Are there, however, 
any instances at that time of’ French or Netherland artists copying 
German models, while we know that Germany was then the receptive 
country, her artists being generally influenced by Flemish art. Is it 
possible that a masterpiece such as the Pieta with donor could have been 
the copy of another composition? This seems improbable. After a 
more careful study it would seem that the Pieta with the donor could 
not have been copied from the Pieta without the donor. The following 
reasons make this plain: 
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First. The finer and more spiritual inspiration we find in the Pieta 
with the donor. It is sufficient if we compare the expression of Christ 
in the two pictures. In the one with the donor Christ is still gasping 
for breath and his expression is one of pain. The half open mouth, the 
sunken cheeks and temples, the almost living eyes, the convulsively 
raised eyebrows are drawn with great feeling. In the second Pieta 
these lines are hard and stiff, they have been simplified. The fingers 
and toes of Christ in the picture with the donor are also drawn with the 
same sensitiveness, the other picture shows a more wooden and clumsy 
form. The other figures of the earlier Pieta are drawn with a more 
sensitive comprehension of emotion. Just notice the hands of Mary 
and how the nostrils of Mary Magdalene seem to quiver, how the 
crouching figure at the right has covered up her face so that even the 
nose is hidden, in the second picture this figure holds the scarf under 
her nose in a much coarser manner. 

Second. No copyist, no matter how good an artist he were could 
put a picture together as the Pieta with the donor is put together if the 
second picture had been used as a model. In the first Pieta the color 
scheme and the lineal composition is well balanced, well rounded and 
in unity with the background. A triangle has been used with great 
skill for the basis of the picture, the sides run to the right of Mary and 
the Gothic tower and on the left of the crouching figure and the edge of 
the light shroud about the middle of the pillar of the cross. ‘The lines 
of this triangle are accompanied on the left by the figure of Mary Mag- 
dalene and on the right by the donor. The group about Christ is 
framed at the top by the line of the city wall and at the bottom by the 
shroud and the overweight at left made by the upper part of Christ’s 
body is balanced by the figure of the kneeling donor. The younger 
artist omitted the figure of the donor, moved the crouching woman and 
the thief on the right farther to the right. The landscape has not the 
original severity and clearness, the evening sky is less transparent, the 
outlines of the building are not drawn with the same pregnancy and 
exactness. 

Third. The most decisive evidence is, however, that the Pieta with 
the donor belongs to another more advanced phase of art. The vari- 
ous figures are flatter and stand out in uniform relief from the dark 
silhouette of the background. The Pieta without the donor, on the 
other hand, shows the figures on different planes, intentionally accen- 
tuated, and each figure is fairly projected from the background by an 
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exaggeration of the contrasts between light and shadow. Mary with 
the corpse of Christ is placed nearer to the foreground than the other 
figures and almost on the edge of the picture. The two other women 
are also modelled much more emphatically in the round. The numer- 
ous wavy hills in the background show the efforts toward a more plas- 
tic art. This artist shows also a pleasure in overloaded detail. The 
robes are richer and more broken up with corners than the model: 
underneath the corpse of Christ a veil has been placed which is very 
much wrinkled, the city shows numerous new details; the Gothic 
buildings have more ornament, the houses more windows, there are 
several more churches in front of the mountains. Lastly the master 
inclines towarda stronger naturalism. Christ’s wound in the side is larg- 
er, his hands swollen about the wounds, the skin is off the legs of the 
thieves in places and there are large cuts in them. All these character- 
istics show that this artist belongs to the younger generation. For the 
Gothic develops from the flat to the plastic form, from the simple to the 
more detailed, from the abstract to the naturalistic. 

Although the master of the Pieta which was discovered recently is 
here shown as the copyist, the fact that many experts considered him 
the original artist proves that he had no small artistic ability. In fact 
Dr. Friedlander and Dr. Mayer both decided independently of one an- 
other that this artist most probably is no other than the interesting 
Constance and Basel artist, Conrad Witz, an artist who is known as the 
originator of the realistic manner in the second quarter of the fifteenth 
century in the Upper Rhine district and in Switzerland. Dr. Fried- 
lander pointed out further that the relation of the works of this master 
with French and Burgundian art may be explained by the fact that his 
supposed father, Hans Witz, worked for some time in France and that 
this may help to solve the question about Hans Witz. 

A comparison with definite works by Conrad Witz, about which 
considerable has been written in the last fifteen years corroborates the 
view that this picture is by Conrad Witz.’ The types are characteristic 
for him especially the Christ, which is also found in surprisingly sim- 
ilar form in some of the figures of the Holy Mirror Altar at Basel and 
the St. Peter altar at Geneva; and the Mary can be compared with the 
Madonna of the Berlin Crucifixion. The peculiar broken form of the 
folds of the robes is found in almost all the later works by this master, 


‘The most important work is that by Daniel Burckhardt: Baseler Festschrift, 1901, Jahrbuch der 
Preussischen Kunstsammlungen, 1906, further M. Escherich, Conrad Witz, Strassburg, 1916, C. de 
Mandach Gazette des Beaux Arts, 1907, 1911, and 1918, Paul Ganz, Amerbach Gesellschaft, 1922. 
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and the inclination toward exaggerated plastic modelling, the pleasure 
in forshortening as seen in the fingers of Christ and Mary, and the 
naturalistic details are characteristic. The relation to the late works 
of this artist, the Crucifixion in Berlin, the St. Peter altar and the 
Strassburg paintings can be clearly seen, so that we can safely say that 
this picture was painted the first half of the 40’s. The whole composi- 
tion on the other hand is less typical for Conrad Witz and therefore is 
evidence that not he, but the older artist invented it. 

How did it happen that Conrad Witz, a mature artist, — he died 
about 1447 at the age of fifty-sev en — copied a composition so ex- 
actly? Where did he have an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the graceful French model? We can put forth a plausible reply 
to this question. We find his relation to the Burgundian and French 
art can be traced through his supposed father, Hans. It is true that it 
has been stated, but without any documentary evidence, that Conrad 
was with his father in France when still a boy. At the time he created 
the Pieta he could scarcely have left Switzerland. We are able to trace 
his work during the 40’s in Basel and Geneva from year to year. It is 
more probable that the model for his picture, the earlier Pieta came to 
his notice where he was working, and was perhaps even painted there, 
this is true especially if we consider that it must have been painted al- 
most at the same time at least only a few years earlier. The Pieta with 
the donor is certainly not earlier than 1430-40, for the mature art of 
Jan van Eyck, which would have influenced the art of the Burgundian 
French artist only developed during this decade. 

If we suppose that the older Pieta was painted by Hans Witz, the 
father of Conrad Witz, all documents which we have regarding these 
masters would seem to coincide with this view. 

What do we know about Hans Witz? A document from the year 
1402 states that the then Bishop of Nantes inquired of the city clerk of 
Constance as to the whereabouts of the two sons, Jacob and Hans, of 
the Constance goldsmith, Johannes Wietzinger, who were apparently 
in his service, one of whom was a goldsmith and the other a painter. 
This Hans Wietzinger (abbreviated Witz or latinised Sapientis) must 
have been a very good artist, for we find him under the name of “Hans 
of Constance,” 1424-25 in an important position at the Burgundian 
court. He was there together with Jan van Eyck, received the same 
remuneration and was sent by the Duke of Burgundy in some art mis- 
sion from Bruges to Paris. Most of the Witz investigators are of the 
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opinion that this Hans of Constance is identical with Johannes Sapi- 
entis who appears in the Savoyan court accounts of the year 1436-1441 
and who was at work for Duke Amadeus VIII. The ruler of Savoy 
was married to Mary of Burgundy, maintained relations with the Bur- 
gundian princes and emulated them in their patronage of art. There 
was nothing unusual in taking into his services an artist from the Bur- 
gundian court. Hans Witz was in one of the chief cities of Savoy, in 
Chambeéry and worked at times with another court artist, the Venetian 
Gregorio Bono, whose works are unfortunately not known to us. We 
do not have any documentary evidence as to how long Hans Witz was 
employed in Savoy but we find his death mentioned as 1452. At that 
time there lived a younger Hans Witz, perhaps a son, who was a very 
good glass painter. It is not improbable that this Hans Witz is identi- 
cal with the painter of the same name, who had a workshop with sev- 
eral apprentices in Geneva, where Conrad Witz completed his altar 
work in 1444. As Conrad Witz is not mentioned in the tax rolls of 
Geneva during his period of work in this city it is assumed that he 
worked in the workshop of the younger Hans Witz.” From 1422 on 
Geneva belonged to the duchy of Savoy, which had extended its borders 
so widely under the rule of Amadeus VIII and became the residence of 
the duke after he had himself elected pope in 1439. It is quite probable 
that this art patron took some of his artists with him from Chambéry 
to Geneva. On the way from Chambéry to Geneva lies Annency which 
forms the background for the Berlin Crucifixion by Conrad Witz. 
Lately some doubt has arisen as to whether Hans of Constance, of 
Nantes, Burgundy and Savoy was identical with the father of Conrad 
Witz’ apparently, however, without any definite reason. The father of 
Conrad Witz is mentioned in Constance twice, 1412 and 1448. The 
first time he is again granted citizenship. This is very fitting for an 
artist who has been abroad for several years, the second time he re- 
nounces the guardianship of the wife and children of his son Conrad, 
probably because of his great age. Both of these dates fit very well into 
the life of the artist, who must have been born about 1380, and as a 
young artist went into the service of the bishop of Nantes (1402) then 
is again temporarily in Constance (1412), went again to France, this 
time to the Burgundian court (1424-25), from there into the services 
of the Duke of Savoy about 1435 and died in his seventies in his home 
city, surviving by several years his son Conrad. 
2Paul Ganz, Amerbach, Gesellschaft, 1922. 


8M. Escherich, Conrad Witz, 1916. 




















Fic. 1. Hans Wirz(!): Prera 
The H. C. Frick Collection, New York 
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The H.C. Frick Collection, New York 

















The Pieta with the donor is in front of the walls of a city, which is 
close to the foot of the highest snow-capped mountain. It seems quite 
natural to think of Savoy, especially of Chambéry and vicinity, not far 
from Mount Blanc— where a mountain chain can be seen which 
shows similar lines to those in the background of the picture. The city 
itself, is probably for the most part imaginary, the composite result of 
the travels of the artist. It is quite true as discovered by H. Bouchot* 
that the high Gothic chapel is very similar to Sainte Chapelle of Paris. 
The Gothic tower also shows marks of Northern French art; for in- 
stance it is related to the tower of S. Pierre at Caen. Castles such as 
the one beside the Gothic chapel were very frequent in France, espe- 
cially in the South. The town walls remind one of the walls of South 
German and Swiss cities. 

The stylistic characteristics of the picture show other impressions 
of the artist. The mixture of Netherland and Southern peculiarities 
have led experts to look for him in Burgundy or Avignon. As B. Ber- 
enson noticed, the splendid figure of the woman wrapped in drapery 
was inspired by the mourners on the tombstones of Claus Sluter and his 
school in Dijon. The Italian elements, especially seen in the portrait 
of the donor, leading one scholar to identify the artist as Antonello da 
Messina, point to relations with Venetian masters. 

All these connections are quite naturally explained if we consider 
Hans Witz as the artist who painted the picture. Those who searched 
so energetically for the works of “Jan van Eyck’s rival” were quite 
right, he is the artist who so early lost all feeling for his country and who 
must be “considered quite French in his manner”.’ Hans Witz was 
in Paris, must have gone to Dijon on his way to Chambéry, worked as 
this artist did near the High Alps, and was connected also with some 
Venetian painter, Gregorio Bono. Other details which we have heard 
about him, such as his connection with glass painting, fit very well for 
the painter of the Pieta, who uses large spaces of strong color — espe- 
cially noteworthy is the effect of the orange of the crouching figure, 
and the blue and yellow of the shroud — and he gives his backgrounds 
a glassy translucent shimmer. [Finally it is certain that the Pieta with 
the donor when compared with pictures of purely French origin (such 
as the school of Paris) is not truly French,’ and one might attribute his 
art which has been affected by so many influences and which is yet so 
individual to a German immigrant. 


4H. Bouchot, L’exposition des primitifs Francais, 1904. 
5M. Escherich, Hans Witz, Pg. 17. 
®Bouchot believes it to be painted by a Fleming under French influence. 
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Who is the donor? If the picture is by Hans Witz it is very prob- 
ably the ruler of the court where he was at work, Duke Amadeus of 
Savoy. The costume which is similar to that worn by the dukes of Bur- 
gundy points to an eminent man, the age fits the duke, who was born 
1383, at the time when the picture was painted he would have been over 
fifty and—strangest of all—the order which the donor wears seems to be 
no other than that of St. Mauritius, which Amadeus founded in 1434. 
This order is still in existence, since 1600 combined with the order of 
St. Lazarus, so that now the order shows the two crosses in one.’ 
The Mauritian cross has all arms the same length, broader at the ends 
whether lobed as some say or flat points it is difficult now to say. The 
broadening of the arms is very plainly seen in the picture; the ends are 
in comparison too small to be clear. The lower end seems to have a 
pearl attached. Bouchot also noticed that the order worn by the donor 
was not one of the well known orders of the period. In fact it would be 
difficult to find another picture of this period in which this order is 
seen. If it really is the Mauritian cross only some other member of 
this order could be the donor, there were only five at the time of its 
foundation all of whom we know by name — if the duke himself is the 
donor this explains the Italian influence as at that time the artist 
would probably have seen the portrait of the Duke which Was painted 
by Gregorio Bono, this we know from documentary evidence." 

The Pieta by Hans Witz would in this way also have more histori- 
calimportance. Amadeus VIII was an epoch making man for the for- 
mation of the Duchy of Burgundy and modern Italy. After he ac- 
complished the raising of Savoy to a duchy he was able to extend his 
kingdom considerably (1422 Geneva, 1427 Vercelli, 1428 Piemont) 
instituted the first laws, made his country the center of religious and 
political reforms, had himself elected pope temporarily by the Council 
of Constance and made his country the center of cultural advance- 
ment, by bringing to his court artists of all sorts and eminent musi- 


cians. 


ky OR Po Bondar, 


" * ‘Luigi Cibario: Descrizione storica degli ordini cavallereschi, Turin, 1846. 


8An engraving of the Duke as Pope Felix V in the series of portraits of popes executed by Philip 
Galle (Antwerp, 1572) is apparently like the later portraits of the duke apocryphal. 
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PROF. VAN DYKE’S STUDY OF REMBRANDT 


Strange to say, Italian painting, especially primitive art, has been treated very 
successfully by American art critics, but almost no scientific works have been 
published in America on the Dutch School. This is especially unfortunate as 
there are a great number of important works of this school in American collec- 
tions. It is to be hoped that the general adverse criticism on John C. Van Dyke’s 
“Rembrandt and His School” in Holland, England, Germany, France and Scan- 
dinavia, the countries which have produced the best research works on this sub- 
ject, will induce American students to make a more intensive study of this school, 
especially the American universities. 

Few books have been written so thoughtlessly and yet have had all the ap- 
pearances of being scientific. Van Dyke gives the impression that he has dis- 
covered a large number of Rembrandt pupils and yet there is not one men- 
tioned in his book which has not long been known to art critics who have done 
research work on the Rembrandt School. Furthermore, the works mentioned 
and reproduced in this book are all to be found in well known galleries and are 
all easily accessible to the public, and have all been published at various times. 
One would think that anyone, who wished to write a scientific treatise on such a 
difficult subject, would first make an effort to acquaint himself with the abun- 
dant literature published on the subject. Rembrandt research is international. 
Van Dyke, however, evidently knows only such works as have been published 
in English and were easily obtainable, and he has not even made use of 
these. He does not know numerous treatises published in Rembrandt’s country, 
he knows only those German works, which have been translated into English 
and from other languages apparently none at all. For instance, he does not 
know that there are very thorough monographs on various of Rembrandt’s pu- 
pils which give complete lists of their works, such as Aart de Gelder, Nicolaes 
Maes, Gerard Dou, Leonard Bramer, Juriaen Ovens. He does not know the 
essays by Hofstede de Groot, Bredius, G. Falk and others on Jouderville, Drost 
and van der Pluym, all published in leading scientific journals on art, such as, 
“Onze Kunst”, “Oud Holland”, “Kunstbladet”, “Kunstchronik”, etc.,and often says 
regarding pictures which have been published in well known works that there is 
“no photograph available”, as for instance the portrait of Jacob de Witt by Maes 
in Dordrecht, which has been reproduced twice in “Oud Holland” and in Dr. 
Martin’s publication on Dutch paintings from small collections. He does not 
even know the Thieme-Becker Lexicon published by international research, oth- 
erwise his notes on Backer, Bol, Eeckhout, Flink and others would be less super- 
ficial and confused. In its stead he seems to have used obsolete encyclopediae 
and museum catalogues. The correct part of Van Dyke’s biographies of the 
Rembrandt pupils has been taken chiefly from Hofstede de Groot’s introduction 
to the new edition of Smith’s “Catalogue Raisonné”. 

His knowledge of the pictures is also somewhat deficient. To mention a few 
examples: if he had visited the Hannover or Erlangen Museum he would have 
been able to form some idea of Paul Lesier or Reinier van Gherwen, whose pic- 
tures are unknown to him; had he visited the private collections of Dr. Bredius 
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and Hofstede de Groot at The Hague he would have been able to correct his 
ideas regarding Drost and to study the characteristics of Heyman Dullaert, 
whose works are also unknown to him. Had he seen Rembrandt’s study for 
“The Adultress”, a reproduction of which he includes in his book, in the Huld- 
schinsky collection in Berlin in the original he possibly would not have made 
the preposterous statement that this sketch belongs to the Frans Hals school, 
although a study of the originals seems to have had little influence on Van Dyke. 
This is shown by the fantastic confusion of his statements regarding the pictures 
in the National Gallery, the Louvre and the Berlin galleries, where there are 
sufficient pictures by Rembrandt and his pupils hanging side by side where 
they can be easily compared. One example shows how carefully he looked at 
the originals: twice (pages 10 and 41) he states that the picture entitled “Abra- 
ham’s Sacrifice” in the Munich Pinakothek which was painted by one of Rem- 
brandt’s pupils, was retouched by the great master himself according to a state- 
ment on the back of the picture. This inscription, some two feet long, is painted on 
the picture itself and is so obvious that only one who was looking in the air could 
fail tosee it. Such things are not non-essential. Van Dyke knows very well that 
such inscriptions painted on the back of a picture are usually of a later date. 
Here it has been done by Rembrandt himself while the paint itself was still wet, 
the fact that he did this himself so carefully proves that it was an exception. The 
assumption by Van Dyke that Rembrandt repainted numerous pictures by his 
pupils and sold them as his own is less plausible. A second case proves how con- 
scientious Rembrandt was. He retouched a small study of a head painted by 
Lievens, now in the Ryksmuseum, and added a similar inscription. One would 
have thought that such a long inscription would have been unnecessary on such 
an unimportant picture, but Rembrandt’s pride as an artist was evidently so 
great that he did not wish any mistake to be made, none of the great artists, 
in spite of Van Dyke, having signed their pictures so carefully and dated them. 
Another important source which might have been of assistance in the study 
of Rembrandt’s pupils Van Dyke has not used at all, that is, the drawings. The 
research work in this line the last few years seems to be quite unknown to him. 
He does not even know the study for the “Woman Cutting Her Nails” (Metro- 
politan Museum), in Stockholm, which was published as early as 1906 by John 
Kruse. This study has absolutely nothing to do with the drawings by Maes, 
to whom he attributes the picture; that Maes may have worked on a Rembrandt 
drawing is also out of the question as Maes was a very good draftsman himself 
and had left the studio of Rembrandt long before the picture was painted. 
Rembrandt’s studies for “Pilate Washing His Hands” in the New York Mu- 
seum, which are in the Six collection in Amsterdam and the British Museum 
Van Dyke has not taken into consideration at all. This picture he ascribes to 
one of the pupils of Rembrandt’s early period, Salomon Koninck, who had long 
been dead when this picture was painted. Had Van Dyke known any of the 
drawings by such artists as Esselens, Furnerius, Hoogstraten, Leupenius, Renesse 
and others, his notes on these artists would have been less deficient. He does 
not even know that Philip Koninck, who is known to him only as a landscape 
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painter, created numerous religious compositions. Perhaps it is just as well, 
otherwise he might have attributed to him a larger number of real Rembrandts. 

The result of such a deficient knowledge of the subject material is shown in 
the introduction, when he says: “By diligent compilation from catalogue, lexi- 
con and biography I cannot find for all of the seventy pupils a thousand extant 
pictures. It seems that there are more pictures in existence by Rembrandt alone 
than by his seventy pupils and two dozen followers and imitators put together 

. what paralyzed the hands of the Rembrandt pupils that they could not 
paint as many pictures as the master?” And now to mention some of the pupils 
and successors of Rembrandt to whom Van Dyke refers, the catalogue of Aart 
de Gelder’s works includes 306 paintings (Lilienfeld), that of Leonard Bramer 
355 (Wichmann), of Nicolaes Maes 570 (Hofstede de Groot), of Gerard Dou 
390 (Hofstede de Groot), of Jurian Ovens 422 (Harry Schmidt). For these five 
masters that makes more than 2,000 paintings. Besides, the pictures of the 
Rembrandt school have never aroused the interest of collectors to such an ex- 
tent as those of the master, and therefore have been cared less for and were 
destroyed easier than these. Van Dyke, for instance, knows only 8 pictures by 
Jurian Ovens and these only superficially, from Aart de Gelder only 36, from 
Nicolaes Maes 44 (in his introduction the number of 77 are mentioned, but his 
list gives only 44, of which 17 belong to Rembrandt and other artists). Van 
Dyke lists the Rembrandt pupils in his introduction in groups according to the 
number of works; the first group “have the largest number in my list. For ex- 
ample, Bol has about eighty-seven, Maes about seventy-seven, Flinck sixty- 
three, Eeckhout fifty-five, Livens forty-seven, de Gelder thirty-six,” etc., etc. 
In order to make up these numbers Van Dyke has to take numerous pictures 
away from Rembrandt and attribute them to his pupils, while it would be easy 
to give lists of works by these pupils twice or three times as long. 

The number of seventy pupils given by Van Dyke is just as arbitrary as all 
the other statistics, which is due to the author’s superficial knowledge of the sub- 
ject. It is not at all improbable that Rembrandt had more pupils than that in 
the course of his life, but as often in the case of great masters, there will have 
been numerous dilettantes who dropped out of sight after leaving his workshop 
and whose works have fortunately disappeared. The best of them, however, 
did not paint less than the average Dutch painters of Rembrandt’s time. 

As to Rembrandt himself, Van Dyke has arbitrarily increased to one thou- 
sand the number of pictures attributed to him, although Bode, Hofstede de Groot 
and I have fixed the number of works by his hand at nearly 700, this merely 
for the sake of argument. He remarks regarding the “Klassiker der Kunst” 
edited by me in which 643 works by Rembrandt are listed that “it does not 
give all the attributed Rembrandts. A general list would run well over a thou- 
sand.” What does that mean? If all “the attributed Rembrandts” are included 
in that list, five thousand would not be sufficient. How many hundreds of so-called 
Rembrandts have been placed before Bode and Hofstede de Groot during their 
lifetime for their opinion and they have found that they were not Rembrandts? 
Even now the large number of “attributed Rembrandts” is not at an end. This 
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work of weeding out began long before Van Dyke. A hundred years ago Smith 
paved the way for the remarkable work of the Rembrandt scholars of the last 
generation. In separating the real Rembrandts from the false it is quite natural 
that there should be left a larger number of real paintings than among the great 
Italian masters to whom Van Dyke refers, for Rembrandt, like other great mas- 
ters of his country, worked harder than the Italians, due to their settled Northern 
temperament; besides, these Dutch artists with their more modern technique 
worked more easily and as they are of more recent date we have more pictures by 
them now in existence. There are just as many if not more pictures by other im- 
portant Dutch masters now extant as by Rembrandt, the catalogue raisonné by 
Hofstede de Groot on Jan Steen lists 890 pictures, on Cuyp 840, on Adrian 
van Ostade 920, on Wouwerman 1,160 and Jacob Ruysdael 1,075, and this latter 
artist, for instance, worked only thirty-five years, ten years less than Rem- 
brandt, and according to the technique of his works we assume that with his 
manner it must have taken him longer to paint a picture than Rembrandt. 
The 700 paintings by Rembrandt, more than half of which are small oil studies, 
are not at all too many for forty-five years’ work. It is quite probable that 
Rembrandt painted more than one of these studies in a day, for instance, those 
three after the model for St. Matthew in the Louvre, the studies for the Susanna 
picture in Berlin, etc. And with his passionate temperament and the breadth 
of his technique, especially in his latter years, it cannot be assumed that he 
painted slowly. Many of the Dutch masters required evidently less time than 
we generally suppose to paint a picture; the statement of Houbraken corrob- 
orates this, when he says that Jacob Backer, the Rembrandt pupil, who was by 
no means one of the worst, finished a three-quarter-length portrait of a lady 
in a day. 

Van Dyke discusses the question of the signatures on Rembrandt’s pictures 
in a special chapter and reaches the conclusion that they cannot be trusted at 
all. This is more astonishing as he talks so much about technique that it would 
seem that he had discussed the matter with reliable restorers. This does not 
seem to be the case, however, otherwise he would have known that it is quite 
easy to find out whether the signature has been added later. I am of the same 
opinion as Hofstede de Groot, who states in a publication which Van Dyke does 
not seem to have read: “false signatures on a Rembrandt picture are of no great 
importance. In the first place it is difficult to add a Rembrandt signature to a pic- 
ture in such a way that the practiced eye cannot detect it by closer examination, 
and secondly we know that a false signature added, say, about twenty-five years 
later can be removed easily by acids without destroying the original paint”. It is 
quite certain that those signed Rembrandts which have been declared to be real 
Rembrandts by the Rembrandt scholars — there are about 450 — have almost all 
been examined as to the genuineness of their signatures by reliable restorers. 
One of the arguments that Van Dyke uses against the genuineness of the signa- 
tures is that the name appears with various spellings and that if they were genu- 
ine Rembrandt did not know how to write his name. This is quite true, for 
Rembrandt sometimes writes his name with a ¢ and sometimes with a dt, but 
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anyone who knows anything about the orthography of artists of older periods 
would not be astonished at this. Did Van Dyke never look at any of the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century documents about artists? Does he not know that 
even such highly educated artists as Rubens and Van Dyck, not to mention the 
smaller Dutch artists, were not very exact as to their signatures and the pedantic 
correctness in spelling came into fashion only in the nineteenth century? 

One would think that anyone like Van Dyke who does not place any value on 
signatures and signed dates would at least consider dating pictures on the basis 
of stylistic development of a period. I do not doubt but that any student of the 
history of art at Harvard or Yale or Princeton would not be able to pass his 
examinations if he could not name the date of a picture from the Quattrocento 
within a decade on the basis of the style. In Dutch painting the placing of a 
date on this basis is much easier, the period is nearer to us and there is more 
material at hand for comparison. It is not difficult to place paintings by Rem- 
brandt pupils within half a decade. Van Dyke does not know anything about 
this school knowledge. He makes incredible statements. Numerous paintings 
which, according to their style, could not have been painted later than the third 
decade of the seventeenth century he delegates to pupils who were not born be- 
fore the thirties or forties, and pictures which were painted in the sixties he gives 
to pupils who died before 1650. Van der Pluym, who, according to Van Dyke, 
was born in 1630 is supposed to have painted the “Adultress” by Rembrandt of 
1644, now in the National Gallery, the “Simeon in the Temple” of 1630 at The 
Hague and the Moscow “Tobias” by Rembrandt of 1626, works which even if 
they were not dated could easily have been placed by their style and the same 
result obtained. Aart de Gelder who was born 1645 is, according to Van Dyke, 
supposed to have painted such pictures as Rembrandt’s Saskia in the Byers 
collection, the portrait of a woman in the Liechtenstein gallery and also the one 
in the hands of Sedelmeyer, all pictures which bear the dates 1635 to 1636 and 
even without dates are typical pictures of the Baroque style of the 30’s. Such 
contradictions do not seem to disturb Van Dyke. Regarding the Byers picture, 
he vacillates between Flinck and de Gelder, two masters who lived a generation 
apart, and who have never before been confused. Another instance shows that 
Van Dyke has no comprehension of style and development: he places a picture 
by Flinck (Berlin) beside Drost (Cassel), one of Rembrandt’s pupils of the 50’s 
who is supposed to have painted the Flinck picture. Just this juxtaposition 
shows clearly the contrast between the restless Baroque lines of the 30’s and the 
restful treatment of the 50’s which shows a certain Italian influence. Only a 
superficial observer would see a similarity in the treatment of light and line, if 
he studied poor reproductions. 

Anyone who makes such a failure in the question of period, would most cer- 
tainly make a failure of an estimate of artistic personality. How many remarkable 
pictures by Rembrandt does Van Dyke attribute to such modest artists as Simon 
de Vlieger, van der Pluym and Gerrit Horst? We know of a certainty only 
the van der Pluym pictures in the Cook collection, Binder collection (Berlin), 
which Van Dyke does not know, and museum at Leyden (the picture belonging 
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to Dr. Stillwell in New York is signed Carel, nothing more; there are other Rem- 
brandt pupils who bear this Christian name). And Rembrandt’s “Holy Family” 
in Cassel is designated as a picture by this meagre artist (just because van der 
Pluym painted a curtain on the picture and frames it in a similar way as Rem- 
brandt did his masterpiece), ““The Holy Family” by Rembrandt in St. Peters- 
burg and also the splendid “Adultress” in London. Smith tells how when this 
picture was purchased those in the auction room all stood up of their own accord 
to do honor to Rembrandt’s greatness, and it is quite right that just this picture 
should be considered one of the jewels of the collection. Van Dyke knows bet- 
ter “the picture is too weak, not only for Rembrandt, but also for almost every 
one of his pupils” . . . He finds in it “bad drawing, lack of construction, false 
planes, etc”. Then he makes the interesting discovery that this picture is by 
the same hand as painted the Simeon at The Hague. We know that too, only 
these masterpieces are not by the bungler van der Pluym but by Rembrandt. 
The most incredible, however, is his ascribing of Rembrandts of the best peri- 
od such as “The Good Samaritan” in the Louvre and the “Unfaithful Servant” 
in the Wallace collection to Simon de Vlieger, that good sea painter of small 
pictures with awkward, expressionless little figures. And this only because de 
Vlieger once copied Mrs. Gardener’s Rembrandt, probably because he saw here 
a storm at sea done by a genius, a storm such as he never could have painted his 
whole life long. However, Van Dyke surpassed even himself when he rises to 
the asseveration that “The Prodigal Son” by Rembrandt in St. Petersburg, the 
really great masterpiece of this artist of his last period, a thrilling composition, 
one of the best ever created is “a poor work — not a great work even for Aart de 
Gelder”. Read what such scholars and friends of Rembrandt as W. Bode, Bald- 
win Brown, C. Neumann, E. Michel, Jan Veth, Schmidt-Degener, etc., have 
written on this marvellous composition in order to get some idea as to whether 
Van Dyke may be said to be capable of passing judgment on such a genius as 
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